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' . INTROOaCTION ■ ^ 

^very human infant is dependent on his or her caregiver for sur- 
vival' , This relati^ship with the caregiver Is considered of critical* impor- 
tance in the socialization of the child/ a process which in turn affects his 
or her future adult personality. Since the jmother-infant relationship is, 
of course; 'a universal one, it is therefore a relevant cross-cultural phe- 
nomenon, , Issues relating' to thi^*particular relationship thus concern not 
only the^ child's development; but also relate to international development 
as welL * ' ' ' 

In many cultures, the biological mother is the primary caregiver in 
early infancy. Therefore, the scopejof this discussion has been limited to 
the biological mother-infant interaction. However^ spme cultures do make 
use of multiple c^regivers;"^ these may include fathers, older sibings, 
co'wives, members' from the kinship group, and so forth. Research on 
infant care draws most heavily /on the Western\industriali2ed nations, 
where the, mother-infant interaction is viewed as being of paramount impor- 
tance. This paper intend^ not to condone that bfas, but is necessarily 
limited to the literature on infant care most likely to produce an effective 
cross-cultural comparison*" 

As the Thircl World countries move toward modernization, urbaniza- 
tion, and industrialization, there fs often an introduction of goods, .com- 
modities, and services that may directly or indirectly influence existing 
traditional cliildrearing practices* Some of the questions raised by change 
in Third World Countries include^the following: What are the effects of 
introducing powdered milk formula arid e9rjy supplementary solids within 
existing' mpther-inf ant interactions, particularly in terms of breast-feeding 




and weaning practlpes:? WhST^^the effects of /ntroduclng baby carriages 




and infant seats on Existing close and continuous mother-infant body 
contact and on vestibular stimulatroi;i for the^ infant? What are th^' long 
term consequences of introducing infaS?t cribs in societies where mother 
and infant normaljy sleep jtogether? Does' tt^i^ introduction of outside-the- 
home employment support or hinder the {prevalent traditional' child /care 
system? 'How can progress, such as the provision of desirable health/ care 

; V ♦ / ■ . ■ ' / 

services^ be brought .about without disriipting the existing efficient and 

traditional chiidrearing pract^^s? 

Systematic studies of motheV-infapt interactions over a period /of time 

' ' ' / 
in various cultural settings are essential to address the above-mentioned 

concerns. Such research would aj^so ^ventually heJp in identifyinq infants 

in the Third World wfth developmental risks and ia designing family sup- 

/ ' / 

port programs to reduce risks and foster growth, apd development! 

^ ' - ' \ ^ ^ ' / i 
In addition to. advantages Jojr the Third Worid to be gained from 

research, industrialized and Westefrnized countries may find alternatives or 

>^ h 

solutions by studying chiidrearing practices in other cultures. Further 



r^ng 



investigation might clarify, f^r /example, h&w^women in other cultures have 
combined caregiving and work, and how that union has ^ffrected. their 
interacttoni with their infant^l In •addition^ tKe long term consequences of 
the lUse ^pf multiple caregl\^rs in other cultures might be iystemat(;cally 
studn^d So as to identify Jf\\ch specific aspiects of th^ chiidrearing prac- 
tice /are comparable to t^e W?*^tern practices of family day care,^- gr<3iup 
inf^rjt day care, or babysitting, ^ Yet another . research question might 
addrLss the differences among- cultures in what is considered **appropriate** 
infartt behavior. Families in industrialized societies could*' benefit from 
sgch research by gaming greater awareness of a wider range of childrear- 




In^ practices, some of which thjBy may wish to incorporate into fheir own 
lifestyles. r < 

Scope 6f Comparative Child Development , ^ 

m 

Leiderman, Tulkin,. and Rosenfeld (l977-a) make a distinction between 
; - . ^ \ ^ . 

cross-cultural studies and comparative child development by stating (-1) 

that cross-cultural studies examine the interrelationship of various systems 

on a cultural level and^ (2) that child^earing practices and child develop- 

ent may be included in this investigation but ate not the primary focus, 
• » * 

the research reported In the present discussion falls under the category 

of comparative chitd development. While comparisons arT| made across 

cultural groups, they are Reused only on those aspects of a given cultur^ 

that appear to be directly relevant to child development and mother-lnfant 

interaction, • . — — ~ — ^ V 



Comparative:?^child\ development is a relatively new field, emerging is 
i\ has in the 1960s (fiield, Sostek, Vietze, & Leiderman, 19^1; Werner, 
1979), Ur^til this time, the view of child development was based, on a tiny 
sample of*t{)e human, race, namely the children of * the Westers* /world, and 
of that sample, principally middfe-cl^ss Caucasians, Lozoff (1977) reported 
that children and th^ir caretakers studied in the context of modern indus- 
tralized societies, such as those^ in . the United States or European coun- 
^ tries, are a select group and probably Unrepresentative of the human 
species in most other cultures and during ; most of human history, The^ 
discussfon . here attempts to balance this earlier bias by focusing mainly on 
mother-child interactions in rton-Western cultures. ' ' . 

Wern^rM,l979) lists Sfx key issues that should be addressed by the 
fielj^ of comparative child development. Two o£ these six key issues are 
pertinent to the topic of mother-child interaction* Th^ first of these 



issues Werner estabtishes as "the constraints set by ecology and the ech- 



nomiC, social, and political' maintenance systems of societies on the behav- 
ior of children and .their caretakers," .while the second he defines as "the 
adaptive 'significance of cHild-rearing goats and'practices across ^ wide 
range of cuUures^^ '(p. 4)* These issuer directly and indirectly address ^ 
the topic of mother-child interaction/ thereby communicating that- the 
relationship is a topic of significant importance in the field of comparative 
chiJd development. • 

jt . - ■ 

Anotb£ii-«sue demanding some preliminary attention is the definition 
ot infancy. There is no universal consensus as to the exact^span of a 
human being's existence that can be definitively labeled "infancy,"' S(sme- 
developmental psychologists, (e.g. , Stonte St "Church, 1973) cohsifier only., ' 

^ the first 15 months to be infancy, JabeMng the periocf between 15 months 
and 2^ years the toddler years* Others Ce'.g. , Musseil^ conger, & Kagan, ^ ^ 
1979) eitend infancy through the first 24 mqnths* Some have a still 
broader definition of infancy including the first 3 years (White,. 1975). 

' This problem is further confounded when one is discussing this issiie in ^ 
cro^s'cultural terms. $ome cultures may not have a^' term equivalent to :^ 
infancy/in their language? Some* may be broad categorizers and thus may 

' Tab^l i\l%fnts as "children," while others may. have. many specific categpriS ^ - 
based not necessarily on chronological age but rather on developmental age 
(for example, "sitters," "stand-uppers-," ".walkers," "solid food eaters," 
and so on). 'For the purpose of this discussion, in prdep^ to provide the, 
broadest possible coverage, the period of infancy has been^ arbitrarily 
defined as the time trom birth to 3 yS^^^ST^ / 

Organized into three major sections, the remainder of. this examination 
will address theoretical perspectives relevant to the topic of mother^infant , 



interactions in different cultural settings, empirical research ^ on moth.er- 
infant interaction jn various cultOral settings, and 'issues and trends in 
the mother-infant relationship wHhip different cultural contexts, 

THEQREJICAL PERSPECTIVES >t ' ^' 

The theoretical ipo&els and constructs -discussed in this section, are 
drawn from various xlisciplines: ethology, evolution, population psychQl- 

< * 

ogy, culture and personality- theory, cross-cultural psychology, ecology of 
human ^ development, and biosoclal ,|psychology/ These*' perspectives have 
been chosen because they address Ihe v'^riabtes that influence childrfearing 
practices in a cross-ctiltural conte:^; as such, they are particularly rele- 
vant to the Third World, The intent of the following discussion is there- 
'fore to provide alternative ways of viewing and comparing mother-infant ^ 
interactions v^ithin a larger ecological context and to provide a framework 



for generating; more reliant futu^0 empirjcal reseai*fch, * . 

Ethology - ' \ " , ' 

^ ^ Ethology is especially concerned ^ith those animal behaviors that h3ve 
evolved as an adaptation to th^ environririent, thus facilitating the species' 
survival within the context of a. particular environmental niche. This field 
d^ wsTieavily on Darwin's, theory of evolution. Patterns of behavior, both 
infantile^and , parental, that favor the maintenance^^of physicaj proximity, 
protection, and nurturance are of particular interest to ethologists, 

John Bowlby (1958) borrowed these ethological concepts and applied 
them to mother-infant interaction, Fc*^^xample, ,BowIby*s conceptualizatfon 
of attachment is what ethologists" would call ^'bonding," * Mother-infant 
iattachment consists of a bondmg of infant to mbther that endures more or 
iess/ throughout the extended period of the life span. Mary Ainsworth 



ERIC 



(l977-a) discusses th\g attathrrt^ni tt=r^ory in the coTitext pf comparative- 
child development resfearc^, asserting the' following: - , - . ^ 



If different/ societies have different/ practices and ^iA'erent " 

patterns of maternal behavior, cross-cdlturaK comparlsdns will 

* certainly .complement withih-group comparis6ns in thrdf^ing light * 

upon the development of qualitative differences. Cross-cultural , 

studies, perhaps- fijore dearly than intracultural studies/ ^y ' . 

clarify how infant-mother - relationships of differenj; kinds influ- 

^ \ * ' ' ' ' ^ ^ 

en^e later important interpersonal relations . (p. 64), 

Ainsworth (1967) applied this ^thologicaj^pproach in her study of 
infants ira Uganda, discusS&d at gt:eater .length in the empirical research 
section this discussion- ^ . ' * 



Evolution * . ' 

" . Konner (1977-a) labels his theory th^ "evolution of human behavior 

development", and discusses the contribution of Darwin*s theoniy to social 

evolution. ^He compai^s major differ^ces in the, evcH^tion of social behav- 

ior as the transition takes place frpm a hunter-ga thsrer existence to an 

industrial way of life. Several differences in social behavior discussed by 

Ksnner are related to mother-infant interactions. First, ^he notes that 

mothers* in hunter-gatherer"" societies hold their infants vertically in a 

sHng, while- Western mothers typically position their children, horizontally f 

and do not, use a sling. As a result, the Western , neonate experiences ^ 

fewer motor challenges, less tactile and* vestibular stimulation, and niore 

challenges to temperature maintenance. ^ * 

** * ■ * *^ - " 

* Secohd, Konner compares the nursing behavior of infants and mothers 

In terms of frequency of sucking/ weanring, and type of sucking. With 



C^Pespect to frequency of\ sucking, mammals may be classified jpto two 
gf*oups--namely, *'continual\ and "spaced*^ feeder*s, ^ Continual feeders are 
trfose whose infants cling to\hem, such* as most primates, bats, and mar- 
supiajs^i and those, whose irifants follqw them. Spaced fejWers, , such as 
rabbits/ are those who leave ttreir infants in nests. Contipual feeders 
have more dilute milk, with lower r^t and protein .content, and t^ey suck 
slowly^ Spaced feeders have more'^concentrated milk and suck quickly. 
H^man milk and infant sucking r^te ^are consistent wfth Konner's classifi- 
cation of humans as continual feeders. Infants of hunter-gatherers ^suckle 
several times an hour, but human infant^ -in Western sodeties now are 
typically spaced FS*ders. Weaning in higher^ primates, including hunter- 
/ gatherers, is precipitated by the birth of a subsequent fOffs^ring, but in 
industriaj Societies there has been a dramatic drop in the ag^of weaning. 
Fi/iatly, a ifi i^Uncliun jnay be based " on tt^te lyp6 ^br ^^uekingf .hUhter- 
gatherers do not expose -theif infants to non-nutritive sucking, a practice 
common in industrial societies. ' 

Third, as Konner njjles, hunter-gatherers^ exhibit imtpediate extensive 
stimulation of the infant at birth and continuous mother-infant contact 
during the hours and , days after birth. Comparatively, infants- in indus- 
triaf societies experience far less proximity to mothers d*ue to n^hrooming 
.hospitalization policres at' birth, separate sleepinQ^ arrangements in the 
home, and the distance of the mother's work placed' from the infant care 
site. lyiaking and breaking of contact with the infant^ oncer controlled 
almost exclusively by; the infant, ^is in industrial societies largely controlled^ 
by the mother. wi^* * 
Fourth, according^ to this theorist, the^other-infant bdnd is miti- 

^ / ^ - . . ' : ( ' ^ 

gated for the mother by the presence of other adults and for the infant by 



the presence of a multkage Juvenile play^ group. SSme-age peer relations 
are jaonexistent among human hunter-gatherers. In Western societies, 

same-arge peer groups are prevalent and have replaced multi-age piay 

^ " ■ " 

groups. ■ * . 

Finaliy, Konrter states that infants le^rn throtigh observational learn- 
ing, direct teaching, and^ta^. Over ?^ course of technological (develop- 
mfent from the hunter-gatherer lifeway to an urban-industrtfel lifeway, the^ 
percentage of information transfer ^accounted for by teacKing has greatly 
increased and that accounted for by observational learning and play has 
corre^ondingly decreased. Furthermore, the information transfer in the. 

urban-industrial context is more from adult to chiJd, or adult to same'a^ 

\^ 

peer group, and-less from older to y^Jun^er chUd. 



The, consequences of cultural evolution ahy, are still not well ! 

r ■ ^ ^ 

understood, but they ^e nonetheless relevant to an understanding of the 



effects of technological change on human development and infant-adult 
relationships in the Third Wo^rld as well as in industrial societies. System- 

atic^ research needs to investigate adaptive patterns of and stress on the 

" ^ ' ' 

mother and the infant ^as they shift from traditional childrearing practice? 

ft > ' ^ 

to a more "modern" ^pproac^f. 

Popul^ttcfh Psychology , * ■ . . ^ 

Another mddel for the comparative stgdy of psychosocial adaptation, 
offered by LeVine (1977), is also based on Darwin's evolutionary theory. 
While Konner's (l977-a) tKeoreticalTtiiscussion primarily identifies the 

significant changes Jn infant-rearing practices, over' time, LeVine attempts 

^ ■ > ' ■ ' , ' 

to" exptain the reasons ^for these changes, adapted by enpre populations 

€V,et^ime. * LeVine postulates that cultural evolution within human popula-' 

tions produces standardized strategies of survival, for infants and children, 

strategies tfi^t reflect epvirphmental pressures from 'the pSst,* encoded in 



customs ^n(l ti^ansmitted socially rather than biologically. Tor examplfi/wt^e 

explains yiat the practice of ferrying 'the infant on o^Je's bod;y a** greaft 

deat of the time (until the child is 18 months of age or dfder) may'^s^verely 

limit exploratory behavior and may thus affect the emotional and cognitive 

development of the cHtld. Whatever 'those mtar\gible effectS^re^ however, 

they are not visible to ,the African Gusii or Hausa mothers w»hom he bb- 

served, whereas the very tangible risks'^ of' the child's b^ing burned 'ill an 

> 

open fire, trampled by cattle, or falling Trfitgi a cliff are. , These, mothers 

respond more to tangible xisk and have little o^r no awareness of the^po^^^ 

/ , . , V- ^ ' 

ble psychological consequences of continuous physical restraint. ^ There- 

fore, it^eems tliat prolonged, carrying of an infant is a^ujtural adaptation . 

to protect the infant from a hazardous environi^prtT. . ' 

0 Based on hi^ observations, LeVine (1977) citeS the two following. ^ 

-^-par ental goals : — ^ — ■ ^ 



In population^ with high infant mortality rates, parents will 
have the Physical survivaKand health of the child as tfieir 
oveVridirlg ' concern, particularly . in the early years,^ ^nd 

childreifting customs will 'reflect this priority. 

' ' * 

In [populations with relatively scarce or precarious resources 
for s^t>siste|nce, )Dar6nts will h^e as their overriding 
conscious concern the child's capacity for future ecoc^mic 



.sellf-maintenance (broadly defined}^, particularly aftter his - 
survival seems assured, and chlldrearihg customs will < . ^ 
reflect this priority. Cp- 21) ..^V \ ^ 

LeVine^s theory thus offers an explanation ^s to how childrearmg practices 
iiave evolved and iljumihates the underlying pareata) concerns an(J asptra- 
tions on which tbese practices are grounded. 



;Psychocul.tural Approach.. / , 

John Whiting's (1977) mode'r^ psychocultural researches a heuristic 
model built from 3 variety of other theories, It is eclectic in that it* is 
based on psychoanalytic theory, Henry Murray's,)(;|949) theory of person- 



Insiel^t Figure 1 about here 



ality^ and learning, theories advanced by Hull (1943^^ and'Miller^and Dollard 
(1941)/ More recently., Whiting has incorporated concepts from ethologicat^ 
attachment theory and stress . theory as welL Whiting's psycboculturaK * 
model of 1977 offers greater conpeptua! detail than his earlier model 
(Whiting, 1963). . ^ * . • 

The child's learning env^^ronment,* or what Whiting has called "child- 
rearing practices" (1963, -p. 5) is the component of his conceptual scheme 
most directly related to mother^lnfant interaction. The arrows in Figure 1 * 
rgpre^ent the direc?ion^ of causation* One can infer ^that^the, various 
aspects of the ma mtej^ ^ce system- are antecedent ,to mother-child interac 
tion and that the consequence of mother-child interaction Is^the kind of 
adult the child wilLturn ou^ to be, - . - 

Despite the broad theoretical underpinnings on ^Hich this model is : 
basedi it still, +ias some limitations* TK© linearity of thrs/<model (i*e*, the 
assumption, that environment affects, the maintenance system, which affects 
tKe chifd's , lear;nincp environment,, which, affects the individual, which 
affects the pro|ecti\<jB expressive system) and "the unidir.ectionaUty of 
causality may bg^^over-simpHficatjons. Real, observjable phenomena do not 
always follow^ a .stable pattern/- predictable in s linear fashion, but rather 
ar§ highly variable and -dynamic^ and exhibit muttipje causality . This . 
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vsriabiltty is particularly true in mothfer-ipfant intet^actions ^(cf., Osofsky & 
Cormors, 1979). RiegenfMiterature. emphasizes the bidirectionall^y of^such^ ' 
interactions, showing- that the infant affects both""' th^_ caregiv'^r^ and the " 
total interaction Ce.gJ/ Thomas ft Chess, 19?7; Wolff^ 1971^ Frijda and^ 

Jahoda (1966) cite similar objections to Whiting's modeO In^his \ster 

\ * ^ ■ * 

writings, Whiting ha§ defended his model by making the following state-* 

ment: " , ' x 

. ' - * ' - , \ - ^ ■ 

In some, if not many, instances, the true direction of causation 
may be the reverse {of that indicated] there may be feedback 
loops and steps- in the assumed sequence^ may be skipped. The 
arrows do,^ however, represent .a commonly occurring sequence^f 
The pi^imary reason for making ^uch ovet^simplified assumptions 
about causation is- that they give yise to a\ readily testable set of 
- hypotheses, (p, 2?) ' , * ■ ' 

Despite this defense, the psychocultural model as proposed by Whiting may 
not be the mo^t_appropriat^ one^for-^ research on ^mother-/hf ant int^ 
What J5 needed is a modef thajt focuses on the dynamic process of interac- 
tion and on the impact of such interaction, on both the caregiver and the 
infant. / ^ - . , < 

(1977) work, addressing the contribution of stress theory to 
psychocultural research is ^Iso interesting/ He reports anirtjal research 
indicating that ^ress. experienced during infancy has tjvvo very important 
effects^on growth and deyefopment: "(1) It jncf^eases the rate of growth,,, 
and (2) It makes the anlmai bolder in exploring a strang6 environment 
\/hen it reaches maturity!' (p^ . 3^). Whiting then eStplores .stress, as a^ 
variable differentially affecting human infants ih; various cultures^. He 
firi^s that in some cultures " infants are cgstpmarlly subjected to physically 



stressful evef^ts/ such as^ having their earlobes or their nasal septa, 
pierced, having the!/ hea^s molded f^r cosmetic . purpfeses, !or being 
vaccinated of' circumcised during' infancy. In other cultures, infants are 
carefully protected from, such stresses. Yet others promote the psycho- 
logical stress of infants being separated from their mothers. Since' infant' 
stress exists cross-culturally, Whiting includes it as one of the variables 
in a child's learning eavironment^ ^ - 

Also following a ' psychocultural perspective, Minturn and Lambert 
(1964) compare the mother's warmth, stability, and responsitjitity for baby 
care among six cultures within Kenya, India, Okinawa, Mexico, the 
Philippines, and the United States. The mothers of the Mexican and 
Indian samples appeared to express less warmth than other samples, per* 
haps beccfuse living in. a household, with other families, as they did, neces* 
sitates a training, for emotional control that acts as a damper td spon- 
taneous expression of emotions* The . African mothers were more 
emotfonallyunstabie than the mother^^f otl?er societies--that is,, they were 
unpredictable in their expression of hostility and warmth- %garding 
responsibility for baby care, the American mothers assumed more respon- 
sibility as compared^ with women in the other five, cultures, who could 
depend on female kin and older children tot daily infant , care. 

Gross-cultural Psychology, \ " ' / ' 

Triandis (1979)/ has ^developed a!? model tor cross-'Cultural research- 
based on systems theory, with hierarchical levels of analysis that indicate 



Irfs^erf Figure 2 about here, 
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fnterrelationships among sys^telrts of variables. For example/ mother-infant. 

V " • * 

he ^'interindividual syetem/' is influenced by 

and socioculmjral variables. Triandis^-s model, 

s (1977)j. appears multidirectional and dynamic ^ 

* \ 
al .framework is organized such that both the 



interaction/ a vafiable \f\ 
other ecological f individual 
when compared with Whiting 
in nature, ahfl i^ thepretifc 



interpersonal artd intraperlsonai aspects of social interaction are high- 
lighted. Whjle Whiting's moderelaborates more the psychocultural aspects^ 
of childrearing practices; / Triandis's model employs a social-interactionist 
perspective in which the individual is seen as actively influencing and 
being influenced by his or her ecolcjgy. Therefore, Triandis's model 
offers a framework more suitable for the study of mother-infant intera^ctiorr 
in a cross-cultural context. 



Ecology * " * ^ 

Urie Bronfenbrenner, fn his book The Ecology of Human Development 
(1979), proposes a theoretical model,; that views tb© human being,jntfer- 
acting with his or h^r continuously changing environment throughout the 
iife span. JhLs;^model Is' a. synthesis "jof i^ewinls^ (1935) field; theory and 
systems theory. In it^ the ecological environment is viewed as .a set of 
nested structure^^ like concentri^Rretes extending |)utwards, with the 
individual in the center enveloped ^y the phenomenological ^environment. 

In order to more -compr^iensively understand the human being's 
development, Bronfenhrenher fiasUiierarchiCally organized human ecology 
into four subsystems:" the microkystem, mesosystem, exosystem^ and 
macrosystetn* . TIxe microsystem includes the interaction between the 
developing person and the" immediate environments The mother-infant 
interaction afe^home exemplifies events occurring in the microsystem, the 
me'sosystem consists of inte^risi'lations among^two or tnore settings in which 
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the developing person actively participates. In the case of the infant, 
such interrelationships might occur among the home, ^he infant day care 
setting, and'^the, homes of ^other multiple caregiver^. The exosystem 
includes, settings that do not themselves contain the ^developing person bUt 
^at cpntain event^ affecting or ^affected by the individual. With respect 
to the infant, the exosystem might Jjiclude the parents' place of work and 
worship, older siblings' friends, service^ of a * local health clinic, local 
store^ where parents shop for the baby's needs, ana so on. FiriaMy, the 

macrosystem includes the overarching institutio'naf patterns of the culture, 

t . ■ t ' 

Such patterns intlude the;6conomic, social, educational, legal, and political 

S ' ' ' 

systems of which microsystem, mesosystems, and exosystems are the <3Dn- . 

A " ■ . ■ , 

Crete manifestation. At this level,, a national policy on children orjhealth 

could, for example, have an impact on various institutions ^hat in turn' 

would directly or indirectly influence interactions between mother add 

- ■ 

infant: ' ' . < r * 

- Brqnfenbrenner's model is recommended as a basis for studying the 
mother-infan^t interaction because it is cpmpreherisive in scope and thus 
applicable to any culture. Despite its comprehensiveness, the model also* 
takes into account the impact on the" developing infant of specific ecological 
variables within a given„xulture. In addition, it promotes understanding 
of the mother -J nfapft interaction within a largeff* ecological context by com-' 

pelling the resear(:her to identify variables m the mesosystem, exosystem, 

"- ' ' . ^- .1 ' ' ' ' * " 

and macrosystem, that rnf|ijence the mother-infant interaction (erjibedded in 

the microsystem). / " „^ i . ; 

jBJosocial Psychology' . . . . 

Dawson (as cited, by Brislin^ Lonner,. & Thorndlke,* 1973*) has devel- 
^oped a model focusing on, brologlcaf and sodjjj^factoi^s within the epvlron- 
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ment' that influence the indtviduaL To study these environmental influ- 
ences, Dawson has developed! the Traditional-Modern Scale of Attitude 



Insert Figure 3 about here 

.4 



Change ' (T-M), He has used the T-M scale in. studies of childrearing 
attitudes and processes among Hong KongVChinese, Australian Arunta, ^nd 
West Africans of Sierra Leone (Dawson, 1967, l969-a, 1969-b; Dawson & 
Ng, 197a). . • ^ 

Empirical research on' mother-infant interaction so far has not been 
based on Dawson's modek However, research based on other models 
Ce,^,, WhitingT 1963; Super et ^L, 1981) snakes reference to the variables 
listed in pawson's mbdel as background information. 

, Lester and Brazelton (1982) have developed a psychobiologicat model 



insert Figlire 4 about h^re 



fqr , cross-culturally studying infant behavior, asserting that this model is 
a holistic/ dynaihrc conceptualization focusing on the processes. of develop- 
ment,~ . In this interactive model, the infant is perceived as being influ- 
ence^.fay tl:»e environment and in turn influencing the environment, ^e- 
cificaliy,. Lester and Brazelton state the following: ^'The ntonate is viewe^fc, 
:Bs^ a competent opgar|^ that is skilled, selective, and socially influential, 
vyho actively interacts .with and makes demands on the catetaking^ environ- 
ment" (p; ; . . ^ ^ ^ ; : ■ 

Since the major thrust of the model is to. study .the mfant's individual 

\ " . ^ . " ■ ' ^ - — / 

behavior and botHa dyadic interaction,^ the Analysis coyld be said to be at' 



/ 



■7 

/ 'A 



/■• J \ - 

the lev^i I of. the 'individual systemA accord 



/ 



Lester/ and 'Brazelton- (19Q2) have ,use?i t 
infar:rts from Zambia; Gusli from. Kenya; Zi 
from Mexico; i-adinros from Guatemala; 



/ 



r^ 

yp eachvof th^-studi'^s^ they attempted 



/ 




appropriate cultural/, context^ both as 



to Triandis's model (I97jy^* 
jdel in studying African 
teco; Maya, and Chiapas 
and Latin infants from Puerto Ricg. 
"first, to view infant behavior in its 
a shaper of and as shaped by cul* 



tural expectations;! and* secorrcJ 



, ' ti "Ngh 



light the ^complex interaction 



between genetic and environmental influences onr neonatal behavior*' (p. 
28).' • \ 



Summary 



1 



' This review of the theoretical literature demonstrates that the :>ame 

^ ^ \ . - IP 

observable phenomenon 6f mother-infarit interaction is cognized, classm^d, 

perceived, and interpreted differently ^>y each theoretician based .on the 

paradigm of his or her own dlsciplineA It becomes apparent that leach 

paradigm, by itself, may \ limit understahding and create blinders (cf . 

Kuhn, 1970, p. 77). This llimitation suggests' the value of more collabora- 

tive interdisciplinary efforts^ in comparative , child develppment research. 

AM the theoretical perspectives reviewed Jn this section directly or^ 



indirectly refer to chitdrearljn^ practices In cross-cultural , setting. 



Although none.bf the models is desijgned to study ^lother-infant Interaction 

).. ;•■ . :. . -. ■. .. \, 

J of 



exclusively^ each does facilitate the understanding of a wide spectrum of 
variables Influencing this interaction* The following aection on empirical 



research focuses on a number of th£ variables mentlone^ above; some of 
'the research discussed st§ij\s from the theoretical framevyo^ks already de- 
scribed. 
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. , - , EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 

The empirical research discussed in this section is limited, to nonr 
Western cultures and to recent data. Very early ethnographic records, 
which make tangential and cursory references to mother-infant interac- 
tions, are not reported here. The discussion is organized according to 
the geographical location of the groups studied and with respect to stjni- 
larities in the traditional cultures of these groups. A matrix (see Table l) 
Indicating the*, relationship of the research to specific theoretical perspec^ 
tivfes, where applicable, is also pVovided. 



Insert Tabl& 1 about here. 



Kenya 



Gusii . The Gusii are a tribe living in the densely populated hjgh^ 
lands of Southwestern Kenya. They believe that face-to-face confronta- 
tions may cal) up strong feelings; therefore, such interactions are^re^u- 
fated. A typical adult-adult interaction often pcclirs withv completely 
averted gaze. Conversations occur with the participants at a 90^degree or 
greater angle to each other. 

. Early par^ent-chilcf relationships amdj^i^the Gusii, are characterised by 
avoidance of eye contact and restraint, in playful interactions. There is 
continuous ptiysica! contact between the mother and her infant, but the 
infant is rarely held Iri a face^-tp^face posture and, therefore, there is 
little , eye contatt. Affectionate and ^ social behaviors are rarely directed 
toward the baby, nor is the infant regarded as capable of^communicative 
intent other than to sfgnal- hunger or distress. Whiting and Whrtjng (1975) 
found GusH children ,to be, the least atteption-seeking.^.of' all children 
Studied. " - , ^ 



Whiting <1963) has alsc^ reported that the infant's most intense rela- 
tioriship IS, with the mother, who, nurses the child, ^ The mother usually 
breast-feeds without looking at or fondling the chilcJr and she often con- 
tinues cortverstng with others.' All day, when the mother is working, the 
infant is carried and cared for' by a* child nurse. The primary parental 
goals areto safeguard the health of the child; enhancing social and cogni- 



tive d^tyelopment is not one of the mother's parental goSIs, these goals 
are in agreement v^ith 4_eVine's (.1977) observations as to' how parents go 

r 

about prforitizing goals for"^their children. According to the psyehocul- 
tural perspective upon which Whitjngjs (1963J) study is basedy tHe findings 
mentioned above would, be categorized as th^ "child's learning environment'* 
(see Figure 1), ^ , 

Dixon, Tronick, Keefer, and Brazelton (1981)% videotaped^- to 12- 
week-old GLisii infants' face-to-face int^ij^^cfions with their mothers. This 
research reports that the mother-infant interaction would begin with the 
prescribed stylized greeting; a smile followed ^y a short pause. The 
infant would attend brightly and \yould often smile, Mathers would often 
initiate a repetitious verbal pattern jusihg single words or phrases, "Baby 
talk" in its most exaggerated form and\dramatic changes in mothers' inflec- 
tions were not heard. The mother^ smile'd pleasantly and was alert but h^d 
ilittle variation in. facial expression. . Gaze \generally was directed toward 
^ the infant, ,buf it had a grpssiy distracted quality. Mothers' movements 
were' generally small head movements rather than large shifts in body 



position - 



The tnfaWts responded to theiri mothers^* attention with smiles pnd 
; ^cooingTVOcalization, accompanied , by big kicks ap^ generally positive affect. 
\ Dramatic aversions of ga2e or posture were verijj^ rare^ When mothers left 



at'the end of the taping sessions, feW infante showed the dramatic change 
In 'affect common in sii^ilar American sequences; instead, they competently 
^^redirected their attention to objects in their surroundings. 

-The investigators concluded that, whjie American and Gusii mothers 
play with and^^k to their infants a^simllarft^proportion of time, their styles 
differ.^ For example, Gusii .mothers' frequency of looking away from the 
infant is greater; than that fpr American mothers. ^LeVine (1977) would 
explain fhis ^eeific behavior as a cultural adaptation ir^ childr^arlng 
practices to reduce mothers' emotional attachrnent to an infant who has a- 
low probability^^ of surviving. However, severaJ of the investigative pro^ 

' ' s ' , ■ I ' ^ 1 ' ^ " / ■ ■ ' 

cediures employed make it approptj^|ate to classify this study as charac 
terlstic of Lester and Brazelton's psychobiological Ky>deL Specifically ,^in 
adchtion to videotaping,^ tb.e' Investigators gathered medical^ social, and 
psychological- informal^ on the moiherst xluring pregnancy. Pediatric 
assessments arid/ Brazelton's Neonatal ^ Behavioral Assessment were also 
, administered ^to,' ne\yborns,'«rfpllowed' by naturalistic observation , and^cogni- 
tive ^assessments over.the next 15 m'onths, ^ . ^ - 

■K* ■ ■/ - • - • ■ ■ 

KipsigiS i . The other highland tribe reported in the research are the 
Kipsigis -of Western Kenya* Ouning their tirst 3 to 4 months, Kipsigis 

infants are afmost always in'piiyslcal fcontact wi^ti their mothers; then a 

j» + > . 

^child ca^petakei^ -takesj over a large share of the daytime care, 5uper ^nd 



care, ^per ^ng 
, Kips^gi?" do hot 



Harkness (1982) ^ repiortt that, unlike American families 
make major ;modif!catiqns in their, living quarters or- family, routines to- 
accommodate the infaht's routines, particularly sleep. Also unlike ber 



American .counterparty 



\the Ki^igis mother does^ot need to rely on the 
baby's sleeping for ^ chance to disengage from continuous infant care; 
'sibling care^ver?, co-wives, anfi other relatives arq always at hand to 
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took after the thild. ' Consequently/ the' Kipsigis 4^month-old* infaptr^eeps 

just *over 12 hours^n an average each day, as compared jvrth 15 hours of 

* . 
sleep for an Affiericarf infant, Kipsigis infants do ocrt develop long periods, 

of sustained sleeij* the longest fplsode of sleep is about- 4,5 hours, as 

compared with 8 hours in American infants* This slgeping-pa tt e rn affects - 



the infant's other behavior patterns as welK Thus tKe Kipsigis tnfan^iT^ 
briefer, and less regular cycles of activity and rest, yWhHe t}>jer^merican 
infant has fewer bu^ longer periods dr ^lefeping, feeding, and playful 
interaction- ^ 



Kipsigis infants are upset when their mothers leave them for short 
periods,*^ut this response does not last. long. Kowever^ ' their stranger 
anxiety is more sustained and intense th^n that of American infants. This 

( ' . . ^ ' ^ ■ ^ <' : 

[ may be the case because the cast of characters for daily life remains stable 
and relatively small for the Kipsigis infant, despite the fact -that two or 

^t^iree^ individuals are routinely involved in care. Super and Harkness 
(1982) conclude that the Kipsigis and American babies are learning the 
emotional structure ojf'^their cultural niches^ tKfough the above-mentioned-- 
practrces* * ^ * - ' . 

Kikuyu , A third Kenyan trjbe 'whose mother-infant interactions have 
been observed, the .Kikuyu,^ are located jn the temperate highlands near 
Nairobi,^ Leiderman and Leiderman (1977) report that Kikuyu infants are 
cared for|jjby the mother^ up to 5 months of age and are then Jpoked after 
by a child care^Ver or other adulfe females* The average age of care- 
takers other than the mother was found to be "13*9 years forUhe low 
socioeconomic level, 10.6 years for the mic^dle socioeconomic level, and^20,"2, 

years for the high socioeconomic level. The reason for this difference jm 
■ . ' - ^ . ' / 

age, was that the families of , the (owest level could not a^ord to send 1;heir 



'5- 



/ ■ ■ ■ •. . 

older daughters to schd6l; therefore, they wece available at home to take 
care of infants. The highest group could afford to hire nonfamilial help*to 
assist the mother in infant care. The families in the middle level tended 
to ^end their girls to-^school, but since they* had insufficient extra cash 

resources to hire nonfamilial older caretakers, they were forced to. rely on 

^ ^ - \ ' 

f their younger children as caretakers. ' - - 

Leiderfpan and Leiderman (1977) were interested .in expioring the 
effects of these caregivmg' arrangements on the, child's* cognitive ar\d 
^ sociahemotional de^iopment. They found" a significant positive correlatidn^ 
between the .caretaker's age and the infant's mental test performance for 
the second 6 ifionths of life. Presumably, greater sociaC-maturity ^aine^l 
by the caretaker with increasing age\does have an influence on the qhild's 
cognitive performance* • 

The infants in this polymatric systefn also tended to react more nega* 
tively to a stranger's approach and more negatively to the mother's depar- 
* ture than did Infants in monomatric caretaking arrangements. Thus the 

* m - 

investigators concluded that social, demographic, and economic factors 
relating to the caretaking arrangement affect both cognitive and social- 
emotional development in the-child. ^ 

The investigators also found that, whep^ 'compared with the mother, 
the child caretaker in all three economic groups was' providing mare playful 
language and social interaction. -The' mother's daytime role^-demar/ding 
l?ecause^of household responsibilities, agricultural work, and the utilitarian 
aspects of iife--resulted in relatively little time for social interaction with 
the infant. Thus, the Kikuyu mother leaves much of this interaction to 
her older children. The above findings indicate that a village school 
Intended to hielp children may actually disrupt infant and child ^are sys- 



terns Suring critical . periods of , the child's f4fe. This possibility nee<it to 
b§ kept -in^ mind by s6tia|^ policy maimers in developing'countries. 

Uganda ./ , / * 

Mary Ainsworth . studied chtldreanng -practices among African Gaoda 



Tri^esT reporting thejse findings in the voium& Infancy in Uganda: infant 
Care and the Growth of tove (1967),.* In a more recen|: article (Ainsworth 
1977-a) she compares mother-infant interaction in^ Ganda' f3milies and in 
Amerrcan 'families from Baltimore, Maryland. With respect to, feeding and 
weaning practices, /^lnsworth found that, in 1954 ahd 1955, 27 out of 28 
Ganda babies were breastrfed, -while in her American sample only ^ur 
inf^ants weise breast-fed and the remaining 22 were bottle-fed. 

Weaning/ she' found, was a gradual process among Ganda infants, 
with the daytime feedings dropping out first and the infant still being 
given the breast*on dema^^^^during the night* Ganda babies were weaned 
between 32 and 57 weeks, while the four Jt>reast-fed American babies were 
weaned between 18 .and 35 weeks, with the bottle substituting foY the 
breast. Interestingly, the Am^ican bottle-fed babies did. not show the 
active initiative in instituting feeding th5t was so characteristic of breast- 



fed Ganda infants* Amoog^ the American breast-ffed babies, only one of; 
the fo||^, who was breast-fed consistently on demand and for comfort, 
showed this active initiative* Th'e remaining three breast-fed American 
babies probably did not show this initiative because of their early weaning 
to the bottle (it is difficult for a .bottle-fed balJ^to take much initiative in 
securing his o^* her own bottle)* 

Ainsworth afso found , that there were multiple caregivers available for 
Ganda infants;\jiowever> * the mother was the main caregiver* Among the 
American sample, the'''mc!ther was the only primary caregiver* Despite the 



^ ^ ^ 

^.-availability of muUipl^* caregivers '^mong the Ganda, ihfantsAwereHefi "alprie^ ■ ^■ 
for much of the time;- even when .the^' were .awake\ NMnly alt 'Ganda 
.infants- were free to nibve ^abcJut the fkjpr'wfien not t>eing held. Th^ was 

. ^ : • J ^ '^P^ . . a "^ ^ ^ ^^ ' ft 

not the cgse for most of'tne'^/^erican^sampje, who wTere frequently^ c^o'n- 

■ . * ■ ■ ■ . **** * . * ' - 

• fined to cribs^; infant seats, 'jump -chairs, of* pjaypens when they- were ' 



neither asleep nor being' held. Thrge- of the Ganda mothers -reported that . ' 
they^were if)ipressed with the convenience of cr;ibs and baby carriages"-, in 
which they could leave'their babies most of the ' time, wjthcut^supervjsion; / 

This interest exemplifies the impact of We*stdrn commodrties on traditional^ 

% • 
childr^aring practices, (One wonders ^ what effect the Jntroduction 

these, as well as otl\er Western commodities, actually has ^^n tradtrronal « 

childrearing practices,) ... ' ^ 

According to Ainsworth, these differences irlfluenqe ; the infant's /\ 

organization and * integration of attachm^^ beh'avior. Specifically, her 

hypothesis is as follows: . - ' ' - 



Under circumstances in^ which an infanf through his own active 
attachment behavior, includiog sucking and rooting . ai;i4 ^Iso 
reaching, grasping and approaching^, can gain contact with -an . 
/actuat^o^Troterrttaf^tfechraent figure who is also-his food sogrce; 
his feeding behaviors become an integral part pf the organization 
of his attachment relationship. The circumstances under which 
this "integration is possible are: (1) When the baby ts fed ' 
contingent' on his own behavior, including both his jignilling' 
-behavior, as in thoroughgoing demand feeding; (2) When the 

- ' ^ . > % 

baby is breasj#fed so that the food providing source and fhe 
aftachmenr figure are one and the same; and (3) When weaning 



is deferred, until after . an attachment hals already been estab 



lished: (p. 123) 



1 
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Geber (1958) and Geber and Dean (1957) have done several longitu- 
dinal and cross-sectional studies 'on Ganda children from birth to 3 years, 
using the Andre-Thomas neonatat examination and Qesell Developmental 
Schedules and comparing these children with other ethnic groups. The 
African newborn is precocious in his' or her development, .^/hjch corre- 
sponds to the development of European infants 4 t^ 6 weeks old. Throug- 
hout the first ^ months, Ganda babies are devfeloprijentally ahfead of Western 
babies' by 2 to 3 months* .This "precocity is lost gradually, and. .by 'age 3 
Ganda chHdren'/ developmental quotient is 95 on aapptive behavior an^ 90 
on language, development. Patterns»of mother-infar^ interaction may ac- 
counti'pr these outcomes. For example, carrying the 'baby on^the mother's 
back is a practice that stimulates development of heaa and po^^r^i;^ 

di^encourag^s visual stfmulation during the first yea^f^^^TmantjS life. 
Ih t-he second year, the mother dofes not provide language and cognitive 
stimulation^ for" the infant^ and - thus the developmental quotient jdrop^ 
_ considerably as coMpared with Western samples. 1^ > 

" Zambia ^ ' 

Lester aJ^ Brazelton '(1982) report that Zambian neonates ^ have an 
undernourished uterine envjrdnment and require delicate, handling. None- 
theleSSy mothers^ expectations &re for vigbroui neonates who will respond 
jCell to vigcrrous handling. - H*ence, mothe^ actually ignore the Ijmp initial 
^ behavior of their infants and hdridle them as if they are more responsive. 



an<i^ 



A^teji; hydration and t/)itf^al feedingsf^he babies do becpme'rapidlv^ respori- 

.j^lve/ "a^:, the^^other^^ antic}pat^,__^ y " V ^ \ ^- 



Goldberg ^^1,977)^ studied molSier^ipfant^ intePtcJiorr ip- urb^aji ZKmbia and 
produced ,|indings^.refle<itj.^^^ practjces similar to those of 

Kenyan and tJgandan-peoples. These TnclUded multiple caretakers (includ- 



ing siblings put with the mother as the primary caretaker), a great deal of 

physical contact, and little vocalization to the infant. Although Goldberg 

used presumably culture-fpee tests (since they tapped prelinguistic behav 

ior), she later expressed the self-criticism 'that , the instruments were in 

fact inadequate to ^ deal with the problem of mothers' and infant^' tack of 

fami(iari]ty With the testing materials and testing situation. 
• * 

Qoldberg^ also found that Zambian infants were reluctant to perforin on 
object permanence tests, . in which an object is hidden from the chijd in 
ortier to test the infant's ability to understand that the object stiil exists 
when it is out of sight (cf. Piaget, 1975). Goldberg. speculaj:es that this 
reluctance stems from the infant's perception that hiding the object repre-^ 
sents ,an adult's restriction on exploratory behavior. ^ Thus, the perfor* 
mance of Zambian infants on Western cognitive tests may ba. reflecting the 
manner in which th& infants have befen socialized. Furthermore,* on items 
requiring , an upright position 'intended to test fgr head and neck control, 
Zambian babies may perform better than their European counterparts. The 
fact that Zambian babies are normally* held in an ujDright .pc^sture, while 
European baj^ies are u'suaMy held supine, imposes a bias on test results.^ 
Goldberg's delineation of sources of cultural bias in infant testing repre- 
sents a careful assessment of the value 6f these researc^^ fSbis in non- 



Western contexts. 



irk: 



Botswana. 

Konner (19Z7-b)", . utilizing his' evolutionary perjsp^ptive, studieci 
ijT?i^cy ai|phg tKung San hunter-gathers (previously referred to as Bushr 
.menjMn northWestcoip "Bbtswanav^^^^ He r^orts. that JKunp San infants have 
far morie physical contact with their 'mothers and other caretakers than do 
AmertcanVo'r^^Engnsh infants. However, the? iKun^ San babies r@ce;iV!B an 



amount of distal communication (looking, sniiling, and vocalizing) similar to 
that .received by American infants. In- general, Konner notes that the 
trend is for infants in technological societies to have less proximal com- 
munications, such as physical contact, when compared with infants ^ in 
non -industrialized societies. 

Japan ^ , ' 

Ainu . -Munroe and Munroe (1975) report on the Ainu of Japan. The 
Ainu neonate is given small doses of an herbal extract for a few days and 
then is breast-fed. From the age of 1 month, the infant is tied to a 
cradle suspended from the ceiling of the hut, and no attention is paid fo 
his or her, crying* When outdoors, the infant is transported by means of 
a'tumpirne, or carrying strap. The period of infancy is called shointek or 
poishispe , which meansc a"^lump of dupg^ or dung-covered. This, label 
reflects a cultural perceptloti of the infant - as a^ passiN>B, unintelligent 
organj^sm. However, the Ainu pattern of ; infant ^care: appears to ^provide 
close mother-infant contact, with the infant sleeping :With the mothier. 

Urban Japanese . ^ Caudill and .his associates (Caudill "Sr^.Frost, 1972; 

— ' ^ — . .4? ^ ' - ' " ^ 

Caudill & Platii,.l966; Caudill & Schooler, 1 97a; CaudiU .&;Wernstem,^ 1569) 
were aniong the first to conduct systematic observational studies of mothic* 
infant interaction frSm a cross7Cultural perspectiViB. Caudill started^ras- 
work in the. early 1960s by , comparing, chjldregring in Japan and America,, 
and a number of his studies are summarized here; . Reg;rettably, |te passed 
away before he could fu^y complete his, longitudinal study. . - 

Studies by. Caudill "and Weinstein 0969) and^. CayjdilK -Cl972) showi^d 
that American motliers .engaged in iribre lively chatting with? their babies 
tiian did Japanese mothers; as- result; the American infants had a genepr 
ally higher level ' pf yocaliz^tjpn and particularly retspondecl with -grejafer 
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amounts of happy vocalization and gross motor activity. The Japanese 
mothers, on the other.hand, did more vocal lullingi carrying, and rocking 
of tfieir babies; as a result, the Japanese babies were more physically 
passive. Ir addition, Japanese babies had a greater amount of unhappy 
vocalization because their mothers took longer to respond to such signals 
for attention, ^ - ^ 

CaudiH (1972) lias termed these vocalizations between mother* and 
infant "tiny dramas," which he fias further explored with sequential anal- 
ysis. Basically, Caudill has found" that the pace of the American mother is 
livelier: First, she is in and out of the room more and thus provides more 
naturally occurring opportunities to speak to her baby and for the baby to 
respond vocally as she corpes to provide car*.' Second, the AEperican 
mother generally responds more quickly to her baby's vocalizations, regard- 
less of whether^ they are happy or unhappy: Third, she responds more, 
quickly to unhappy vocalizations than to happy ones, thus tea^c^ing the 
infant to "hiake a more discriminating use of his or her^^yoice*^ Finally, the 
American jr^other has more, vocal interactions with her baby, especially by 
c(iattihg at the same time the infant is happily vocal, Caudilt suggests 
that this added vocal stimulation arid encouragement by the ipother carries 
overdo the times, when she-is, silent but the'^baby i^' happily vocalizing, 
probably in anticipation of a response from the mother. - " ' 

In contrast, the Japanese mother's- pace is more leisurely-^ and her 
caretaking periods are fewer and longer m duji^atidnT"^ She holds her baby 
until he or she-falls asl^p and tKen puts- the chiW down, to wh^ch the 
infant respond^ , with unhappy vocalization, (this situation ^accounts^ in 
part, for the greater . amount of unhappy^ vocalization ani6ng JapaViese 
infants,) .Also, the Japanese: mother physicaljyfchetks__her sleeping baby 



by^ for. example, wiping sweat from his or her forehead or adjustinjg the 
covers- These practices sometimes awaken the sleeping baby and increase 
the unhappy vocajizations. The American mother, on the other hand, 

* * ^ 

visually checks her sjeeping:baby. ' 

According to Caudill (1972) childreaHng prafctices in these two cul- 
\tural settings vary because of differing perceptions of ther-diild. The 
American mother vieM{s her baby as a separate and autonomous, person. 
By responding to the infant's vocal communications, she therefore teaches 
the JDaby to express needs. and wants. Th? Japanese mother, oq the other 
hand; views her baby as an extension of herself and^places great emphasis 
on attachment. 

South Pacific Islands i 

. v; 

Fias. Sostek et al. (1981) coded ethnographic films of mother-infant 

' ' ""• . - 

il^teractions among a population in the United iStates and among the people 

of Fias Island, a^small-'isolat^gd island in the .Pacific Ocean and bordering 

the Philippine Sea, In*- this Micronesian culture, the investigators were 

exploring the social contexts in which rnpther-infant interactions occur. 

The most common dyadic interaction amon^ Fias occurred with the infant's 

head facing outwarfi;,(i;e., the child woCifd be on the mother's lap, not 

facing the mother but. rather with his back to h^r^ with both looking in, 

the same directjohK f acPto*faceJnteraction was the most commonly found 

style in the films on. American^ babies* / ^ 

^ In addition, ' the social context v^riedvtbetweeh these two cultcrres.^ 

— ' - ' \ . ' ^-^'v' : ^ ; ■ ^" ' " - ^ ' 

he American ^jfnother tended- to l?e alone.,anjnndo^ with her baby, whjle 

the^Fias mbther tended, to" be" in. social groups and outdoors whefi Interact- 
ing with h6r b^by^ The; presence of pl|^'ers changed thfe mathe'r*infant" 
interactidj=js/^,ih^ bpt^^^^ ifeteractppns/Were affected diffeif- 
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ehtly in each. For exanflfte/ among Ffas, when the mother and infant.ivere 
^alone, face-to-face mteraction occurred more often than did -other forms of 
interaction (such as that taking place in a facing-outward posture), In 
the presence of one'fe thre&^her people, however, the infant walked or 
ran and the .caregiver made more play faces and grimaces . arid held the 
infant less, ^ When more than , three- persons were present, the caregiver 

* /^reverted to holding the infant but did not engage in face-to-face positions* 
In America, when th§ dyad was alone, the infant's walkmg or running 
increased, but when there ivere one to three others present, the American 
mother's face-to-face interaction deQrfeas"^. American mother-infant inter- 
actions in groups larger than three was so infrequent' that it was omitte^P 
f rojnjtl^^ ^ ^--^ ^^^^^^ ' - , ^ 

^^"5* Marquesans . Martint^nd' Ktfkpatnck (1901) also studied Micronesian - 
culture through parent interviews, ethnogi;?^phic observations, and film 
study. They studied mother-infarlt interaction on UaPou^ one of the high 
volcanic isjands of the Marquesas in French Polynesia. . These investigators 
found results similar* to those of Sost/k et al. (1981): "t^nfants] were 
rarely Jield in a face-to-fac/ positiori (25% of the. time);, they were faced 

I outward 43% of the time and in a half-outward position 32% of the time" (p. 
199). 



The^ lyiarquesan^^^caregiveij^ "spent mych^ of their Jtime calling their 
babies' names, directing them/to look and .vi^ave at others^ prompling them 
to perform motor skills, and directing 3- to 6-year^oid siblings^ to pfay 
witli them. The m^her's^ function was to set up complex interactions 
involving three or rnory^^people, wH^^ ba'by , as "focus. According to 
Martini and Kirkpatrick (1981), uplike American mothers^ who have. dyadic 
interactions with recic^cal^turn^taking d W t * V 



,; 



the Marquesans did not engage in pseudo-dialogues in which 
caregivers act as if infants controlted the detailed turn-taking 
rules; of conversation. tnsterad they had infants "recognize" 
others, even before they seemed capable of distinguishing the 
many people mentioned*(p. 208) ^ '^^'^'iS - 

The Marquesan infants are remarkably quiet and particularly attentive, 
to the surrounding sociai and o*biect^jyoi;ld5--fro7n'^^ month onward;\ 
The infant is trieated-^JfTThe assumption that he or she has individual will 



and motrvation , which often run counter to those cff'the adults. Unlike 
Japanese chil4rearingi Marquesan practices accentuate infant separateness. 
Japanese mothers peVceive infants to be willful, but extensions of them* 
selves, 9nd rear them to be obedient and dependent on adults. Marquesan 
mothers perceive their babies to be willful and demanding but consider 
--HwruJo be separate individuajs\ " . 
^ These two researth reports again illustrate .that the way infants are 
reared is basSd on how they, are perceived by the adults around them. 
They further illustrate that face-to-face interaction, adult turn-taking 
dialogue, baby talk, and reciprocal SQcial. games, whiqh are considered 
normal mother-infant interactions in Western cultures, are not uoiversal 
patterns existing jn all cultures* These studies demonstrate as welt the 
impact^ of ecological varTabl^ (such .as. social densUy and childrearing 
taking place primarily out-of-doors) on the quantity and quality of all 



interactions. 
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Latin ^America* ^ ' " / . 

Columbians , Super et aK (1981) studied' infant-caregiver interaction 
in Bogata, Colombia, using interyentiona! str^egjes ;that affected mother* 



infant* interactions in this culture. Tlie intent of this project was to 
evaluate the effects of two different kinds of interventions, (namely, nu^ri* 
tional supplementation and maternal education) on the, development of 
infants' known to hye^ at risk for early malnutrition, (t was found that 
nutritional supplementation increased infants' levels of positive social and 
nonsocial activity, lyiaternal education influenced maternal beliefs about 
infant development, which in turn altered mother-infant interaction, \ 

Guatemalans , Klein, Lasl^ Yarbrough, Habicht, and Sellers (^977) 
undertook an exploratory study in '(Guatemala to investigate mother-infant 
interaction and its relationship to malnutrition and cognitive development. 
They found that moth^ spent a lange part of their tme at some distance 
from their infants and lihat the level of caretaker, vocalization Was low. 
High levels of physical cot^tact" 7 were present, but relatively little of this 



contact involved active sodi^r-MiU 3"he strongest relations between 
infaht-caretaker interaction aj\^.^riables and indices of nutritional status 
were in infant verbal* behavior. In a different study, ' Lester /and 

Brazelton (1982) reported that Guatemalan neonates hfad'a stressful peri- 

. / ; . 

natal environnrjent resulting in underdemanding infants who were poor 

■ - ' ' ' (\ . - ' • ^ 

elicLtors of maternal responseij. > . 

Mexicans, Brazelton (I97tf5 also describes the Zinacanteco Fnfants of 

southeastern lyiexico, TKe Zinacanteco infants, . unlike the Guatemalan In- 

/ ' . * -' • . ■■ 

Tants, were Considered very mature because they could control their tem- 
perature while quietly lying naked fdr as much as 30 min,ute^ after birth. 
No jerky startle movements were found in Zinacanteco infants, jCBrazelton 
reports. Jl^hat an American baby,"^ when born, has such jerky startle" 'mo\/e- 
menis /nd would have cried and shivered to regulate his or her temper- 
ature. 



Following ai psychobiological model in^this research, Brazelton noted 
that Zinacanteco mothers" do not. play with or talk^ to infants and that 
infants^ are fed 30. to 40 tim^s a day, in each case before they cry from 
hunger.- The Zinacanteco value quiet conformity with low-grade peaks of 
excitement; their socialization from infancy may result in a personality that 
is in conformity with these cultural, goals. 

Summary^and Conclusions 

The empiricali^ research reviewed here ginerally indicates that three 
cross-cultural characteristics have an impact on mother-infant interaction: 
household structures .and composition,* ^feeding practices, and mothers' 
aj:titude5 and beliefs.- , / 

Household structures and composition . There is wide variation in 
hbu^hold .arrangements in different cultures. Whiting and Whiting (1960) 



examined S6S./ societies representihg a sample of world cultul^es. ";Only 
slightly than a quarter of these societies were found to have mohoga- 

mous nuclear family households. Most of the cijitures reported on had 
extended family households- This high social density in^ turn affected 
mother^infarlt interactions, ' ' 

The prevalence of njililtipte car^ivers in a society and their impact on 
infant" development are afiparerit/. particularly as regards attachment tei^av 
ior and stranger anxiety. Siblings often assume a^ caregivihg role^ and 
their rofe as playmates and models may facilitate infants^ social and.cogni* 
tive develppment. Having these siblings learn parenting skills at an early 
age is of ardditipnal value/^ , \ ^ /. ■ 

' * * ' ' --w"' ' ' - ■ " H ^' ' " ■ ' ' ' 

Th^e pattern of mother^ and infani sleeping together is a very common 
practice in many societies. , Whiting, K^uckhohnyand Anthony, (19S8) have 
supfDorted ttifS pereepti6a.;\ These investigators ^reported that only five out 



of their sai^Rte of 56 world societies ha 3 . sleeping arrangements similar to 
th6%e ■ of Americans, where mother ,and Ifather share a bed and the baby 
sleeps'alone. "^husjnfants sleeping in a crib or cradle of their own is a 
Vare practice, .prevalent In^'less than 10% of J:he world's^sbcieties whose 
ethnographies they surveyed. Even whenVinfants have a cradfe or cot ^f 
their own, it is' generally placed near the mothej's bed within easy reach'. 
Only in Western ^ Societies, notabjy in the ^nid^tle class of the United States, 
do infants have bedrooms of theic own. 

Feeding practices . Breast-feeding on demand and continuously seems 
to be the" traditional,, pattern in no n -Westernized and non-rindustrjalize^ 
countries. Ainswprth (1977-h) has'^ described the easier integration of 
attachment behavior with consistent I breast-feeding on (Remand for lopg 
perio(3s of time, thus challenging Western feeding practices. Konner's 
(19T7>a) description of human^milk as\being more appropriate for contin- 
uous feeding IS also provocative in this r^espect 



■ * Many cultures" offer breast-feeding as^ soothing method for comfort- 
ing a distressed child. Harlow* Vnd JHarlow^'s (1966) experiments on the 
value \of physical contact in neutralizing stress^ suggest the benefits in 
offering the breast as a comforter. In addition, mah^^raditional cultures 
prolong V^breast-feedidg and delay V^aning until the birth of the next 
infant- iFremgndous variation exists in methods^ ahd severity of weaning. 

Finally, feeding practices .are related to health practices, which in 
turn are related to :superstit]6ns. pne such superstition, prevalent' in 
marty cultures, is the mother's, belief in the "evil eye,'^ or the abiUty .of 
someone to., cause harm to the vutnerable infant by looking at the ctiHd. 
Therefore, the mother ifhay restrict strangers from interacting and com- 
picmentmg the'infant (Lester 'gt. BrazeltVn; 1982; Whitiiig, 1963).. 
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Mothers' attitudes and beliefs . MotheHofant interaction is dependent 
on the mother's culturally prescribed perception of the infant" and her 
expectations for the child's performance and ^ development* Many cultures 
view infants as passive and incapable oft communicating their needs or 
having mastery over their environment. Such cultures act upon a child 
instead of interacting* with the x;hild. In such settings, motherV see their 
role as that of caregiver rather than facilitator o.f tlie infant's totardeyel- 
opm6nt,^with the resu^lt that'they pay more attention td'the child's phy^io- 
fogical needs than they do to the child's cognitive and- language develop- 
ment. Therefpre, in many of the cultures reported in the research, the 
mother has been found to do little or no talking to her infant* 

In spite of the perceptions of caregivers who view infants as passive, 
infants do madify*^ their caregivers' interaction. For example, the infant's 
health, responsiveness, and overall temperament shape adult expectations, A 
p^ception, and affect (Brazelton, 1977; Klein 6t aL, 1977)* 

^ REC0MMENDATI0(5jS 
Comparative child developrpent research is; itself in the stage of in- 
fancy-. It is^ highly advisable that Western and Third\World scientists^ 
undertake collaborative efforts to open up new frontiers in. this field. The 
field of comparative child, development atso heeds to attract pVofessIpnals 
from various ^allied disciplines to active^ly participate in international re- 
search*" 'This con^mitment to . tnultinational and multidisciplinary ve^ntures 
vyould provide a great innpetus for the growth of knowledge in child deyel- 
oprrjent* Jt is hoped that the rece'^nt establishment of child development 
research units in universities m the Third World will provide the milieu for * 
the exchange :of scholars vand for this ty0e of research effort* 
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The bulk of Western research on child development presently does not 
■ generally address issues of importance to Third World nations, nor does it , 

offer relevant solutions to problems confronted in these countries. Re- 

if * - • ' 

search done in universities in th^ Third World and studfes undertaken by 
various international development agencies need to confront aspects of 

infant care such'as healthy nutrition, and caregiver-child interaction. In^ 

.... 

addition, such efforts should attempt to assess the interrelationships- 

■ ^ ' ' / 
between these aspetts and to gauge their effect on the i^nf^nt's total devel- 

\ ' ] 

opment,. Specifically, research might be designed to investigate the follow- ' 



ing five areas of concern: ^ " ^ 

■ ' 1 , The e&<isttng infant-rearing practices within given cultural con-- 
texts and their impact on caregiver-infant interaction . \ 
^ ' Initial exploratory or pilot studies need to gather more data on the 
typical patterns of hi9ther-infant finteractjon in the larger ecological and 
social-cultural cdntext. Since Triandis*s model (se& Figure 2) indicates 
that ecology affects both, individual and .social-cultural factors, which^^ in 
turn affect_ social interaction, it could be heipful in delineating specific 
variables for study, < ^ 

Research descdbisd earlier in this discussion has indicated that social 

density, an ecological variable, 'modifies mother-infant interaction (Spstek 

^' ' ' - ^ . ■ . 

et al., 1981; M^rtini Kirk|>atrlck, 1981). Climate is another ecological 

variable that influences motberHhfant interactions. In the tropical * 

Micronesia^ " culture, for example, most mother-infant interactions take 

^ ' \ _ ' ' ' ^ 

place outdoor's (Sostek et/ ah, .1981; Martini & Kirkpatrick, 1981 ). 
Zinacanteca neonates have mild hypoxia due to high- alti|JJde, a condition 
that makes the infants alert but quiet. This behavior in turn shapes tHe^ ^ 
infants* nurturing \environrnent in the^direction of passive caretaking . ' 

V> ' . " ' . " * ^..^^^ '-^^^^^ ^ ' 
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practices (Lester & .i|lrazelton, 1982)^ Ha2§rdous ecological environmdnts 
have' also beeir^ound ^ influence mother-infant interactions (LeVlne,; 
1977). 

Norms, beliefs, andjfe/alues are sociocultural variables influencihg 



mother-infant interaction (see Figure*2). The review^of-^empirical research 
presented earlier has injdicated that the Japanese value restraint in Infant- 
rearing while Americans value independence (Caudill, 197?). The 
Zinacantecos (Lester & Brazelton, 1982) and Ainu (Munroe-fi Munroe, T975), 
value passivity and conformity ., Micronesians value ^social Interaction 
between siblings and infants (Martini & Kirkpatriqk, 1981). Each oV these 
differing value systems shapes^ the mother's interaction witti her^-infant* 
Research needs to unravel t many more such specific ecological and 
sociocultural factors shaping mother-infant interactions- Dawsdn's model 
(see Figure 3) could aljo be helpful in identifying^ the interactions between 
specific biological gnd^^ocibcultural variables having an impact on mothers 
and infants in the Third World; Specifically,- Dawson's "biological vari- 
ables" include such factors as malnutritioni disease, and -parasitic infec- 
tion - These -influences, along with Dawson's \ "sociocultural vaHables" 
(factors such as 'socialization practices, . ecology, and oyercro\vding), 
influence the "individual's" "psychological processes" and ^development* 
(Triandrs's and Dawson^s theoretical models are particularly recortrmended 
here because? as yet they have not ipeen used to design empirical research 

• . ^ ' - \ ' ' : 

on. mother-^irifant' interactions.) 

2- • The interactions and relationships -of ^all potential caregivers 
withip the chjldrcare system' .^ " ' ' . ' ' \ t > ■ 

r ■: - -^>- ' \ \ , m\ 

Sriice multiple caregiving seems ' to be a common-phenomenon in most 

!' " ' ■ . , ■ ' — _ ■ 

Third World ^cultures, future research needs'^to be broadened in scope tp 
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include all potential , auxiliary caregivers in addition to the pri|nary care- 
giver (i.e., the mother). More systematic ^stud|es need to be undertaken 
to, compare ti^ similarities^ jand^ifferdhces between primary ' caregiver- 
infant interactions and auxiliary caregiver-infaht interactions. It is alsp. 
vital to cofnpare the interactions btetween adult caregiver and, infant with 

those occurring between. child caregiver and infant, (In this reOiew of'* 

u 

research, only Leiidermari et at., 1,977, have adtj res sed 'this issue directly.) 
. Eveh among child -caregivers, age and experience vary. Research -needs to 
investigate how these variables affect the child caregiver's iht^ractiqns 
with the infant. . Finally, studies neec|f .to' explore the consequences of 
multiple caregiving on infant development. ' , ^ - . * 

3- The relationship between economic iSlsources and mother-infant 

I ' ' ~' ' ~ ' 

interactions^ ^ ' 



Th^ availability of economic resources ov the lack of them does h&ve 
^ ^ \ . - ' ' ' ' . 

an impact on mother-infant interaction (Leiderman^t al.,, 1977); Many : 

urban Third World women of the lowet- middle class ntay choose to work . 

V. \ ^. , ■ ■ V ' \ . ^ 

outside the home due to financial necessity. Thi^ in tyrn may affect their ."^ 

^ * \ ' - . , ' ^ 

interactions with their infants, perhaps resulting in a reduction ^f contin- 

' uous physical contact or a shift from breast*, to bottle-feeding.' Future'. 

/ \" ' ■ ' ' 

.'research needs, to explore the impact of work outside the home^.on mothers' 

fntenactioris with\theiK infants, ,The choice of substitute infant care?*^tp 

'replace the mother will also be partly affected\bv the availabilfty'^of eco- 

homit resources- - ^ ' V \ 

■ : ^ - ■•V - . ,* ■ A . .■ \ i * 

Research-^^uld also compare mother-infant .interactions ^la various 

' ^ ^ " A ' * ■ ■ \ 
^ocioecon^rti^c gi'oups within' thi same culture.' Thira*Wo^ women ^ the 

uppej: socioeconomic class oft^ hire women of the tower socioeconomic,class^ 

^ to raise th^/' children^^ Very often, a .c6mi?tet|^> di'tferj^ set of vajue ; 
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systeips and chilidrearjrig^ practices ' exist in the upper and lower socio- 



/economic classes! Research needs to investigate the impact these differing 



chlldrQaring practices have on the infant. The mother's direct influence 



. on the infant^ as well as her indirect influence as mediated through hired 



help, also need to be explicitly delineated and stated. " 

Irt addition^ research. sKould help in identifying the different needs 
and options women* have regarding infant care arrangements, as based on 
their economic resources. Suitable services could then be provided. *For 
example, m India, poor women worl< on urban construction sites, and they : 
bring their infants with them since they have no 9ther caregiving. arrange:^ 
ments,. Mobile creches on some construction sites in India have'how been 
provided so that these infants can Be cared for in _close proximi]ty while 

^ ' " '■3* ' 

' " their mothers \are at worl<* ^ /^^^ 

V 4. ■ The^.relationship between women's work Ic^ads and mother^infant 
V . interactrons^s?^ * ^ - " * 

Western vyoS^n have access to comrfi^eial*"Saby^oo'd^ disposable d\sr\. 



r . pers, and ready^^ade jnf arir%gar^^ of wh|c^^al<e infant^cajce^less^ 



of a chore* These conveniences ar^^largely unavailable^ to Third World 
Vomen* . Besides caripg for infants, woin^ft Jn" aonmihjsM^ also 
h^ave inany labor-intensive household and., agrlcuftoraf fasK 1Cyara|4tivel^^ 
[such women's roles and r^espohsibihti^s are. man^j^ and^^^-^ORt^ 



Hrave an ^ 



^^yf feet op the qujality ar)d 'guantjty inter^ctioris^ji^^ Com- 



pBrat-ive- -e'^htld-^devel0R5ierit -r^esearch on\ hiother-Jhfaht interactions has 
sorely neglected to study t|ii'e effect , of , 
tibns with ^her infant* future research .desigrH^-^o^ed to, ^ . . ''...] 



variable of the mother's varyihg worl^ load/ keeping:, in mipd^ *f 



siting. . Research re^jewjBd^ eaHi^r i^^^^ T3f?rci ' \ / ^i;^ 
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World countries seemjto spehd more time in* caregiving activities and less 



time in social^ playfui/\and janguage interactions' wftn their infants- Lack 
of these interactions ma>A be a result of heavy workload. . 

Brown (1973) reponts that all tribal and peasant women work in 
nonindustrialized. societies]^,. These women are able to contribute subtan- 
tially to their housellblds* ifecomes because their^^ajor sii^sistence activities 
are such that the dictate! of childrearmg can be easily accommodated* 
She further explains that fiilj-time motherhood is a raritV in, the^ndnrndus- 
triallzed societies--but' that fcjuaily as rare is full-time work requiring as 
rnal^ hours/ as inflexible alschedule/ and as great a spatial separation 
from the child a siiakre quireq by materna)^.empioyment ^n Western techno- 
logical societies, ^Ef^^^"^ *' — — ^t^^^ r^ l 1..-^... 

on , how women in npnindustri^Hzed societies j*ugt|le both work and child 
rearing. Such., research ma>i suggest ingenious solutions to matern^f 
employment ^n'd childrearmg prablerns jn fHe United States. \ 

5. Thg relationship faetweep mother-infant interactions and modern - 



ity^ change^ and acculturation^ 

} ntr^duction of Western goAds / commodities ^ siervrces / media / and^ 

r \ . / ' " 

ideas i,s bbujid ,io ,'haye, an impact on existing traditional mother^^infaf 
■ ' ' -T , 1 " ' ^ ■ " \ » , , " j.^- ^ > .- - , .4 ,-' 

interactioris.. Some of these var|^bt&s jnay adv&rsejy affect 'j^fant-jrearipg. 



practfcesi For example^ Leidermah et aTL (1977) reported, that, the fact, that 
more female children in EastJVfrica enro^^^ in sfchoqf dtsrp'pted the e>;rst- 
tng infant-care ^system'. . . ' ' . 

Ln .additrph/ Westerp- womefe ar^ Vev^trng. ^ to^ breast- feeding ^ . while 
Third^ World women^ar^ the" rahyeniehce of bbttle-feediri.g./r 

"Ainsworth (I977rb7 cleaHy advocates the adyantagi&s of breast-fefidingf^ 
noting, that |f faciifta^^ qrganizatio\ and integration of attachr 



ment behavior. Harlow ind Harlow (1966) stress , the value of physical 
contact between . nipthei* jand infant* Slings ar^ being, sold in ^ Western 
markets, ^ and many Westerh mothers ara rever^ir^g to their, Use* On-the 
other hand, Ainsworth Cl977*b) has reported that .acculturated . Ganda 
women have abandonedMhe traditmnal use of slings and have been sold on 
cribs and carriages, for they provide the convenience of leaving the baby 
unsupervised. Konner (l977'a) has also e?cpressed doncern about the long 
term consequences of the shift from traditional to modern infant ■"rearing 
practices, 

' Also tp Jjg^considerjed is the fact that many, rural nien in the Third 
Worid countries are emigrating to the cities looking for jobs,, leaving* the 
family in rural .areas. /vThis .in turn is bound to affect women's roies an4 
responsibilities, whicH in turn would affect their interactions with their 
infants. In addition, tile trend in Africa, -Asia, Latin Amierica, and the 
[Middle Ea^st is for more vypmen to, be educated formally* The-^^amount of 
^ducation women are noW receiving* has also increased. LeVine (1982) |:»as 
i;:eviewed four, studies r^pord^ pf women's education pn the 

maternal benavlor ^^qifferenl^ groups p| .yypmeo; Yoruba :(Nigerja)^ G|jsii 
(Kenya), Philifiprnpy ^nd MexlcahrA^S"™'*?^* From . tiie^^research reVieWRdyt 
teVine'has^-genefiijzea; ^ \ . . / ^ ' ^ ^ 

wpmeh^s sdhbpling. is:;Vteri associated with low? fertijity, lower , _ / 
ihf^t ; arid -.^hild- mprtality^ and a style pf maternal behavior o \ 
— toward? ypun^ children that Ts more pedagogical and conversa*-..;^ 
tibhal than the .styles indigenou^^o many Third V)forid *culturesv , 'v 



Although LeVihe has als<Ji QQtad that "none -of these generalizations can ,be^, \ 



claimed as untversdLor uniform acrcfss regions^ levels of schooltng/^or age 

cohorts'* (p, 307); the need is clegr for more research on the acculturation 

of Western' Ideas and on the attitudinal shjfts women undergoyih various 

cultures as a result of education, -SUch/inyestigations might aflso focus oh 

f - ■ . - 

the impact of such schooling on infant-rearing practices. 

In conclusion^ the types of; research recommended here have large 
ramifications^ for they may/Sarovide \iirection to social policy^ makers. 
. Researchers might recommend the development of appropriate ' support 
system? for women and their families undergoing rapid change in the Third 
World. Such recommertdations might ' involve the development of infant 
creches/ the provision of family life, education m the context of women's 
literacy programs^ or the staffing of maternal health clinics with child 
development specialists. It fs hoped that suitable social intervention 
programs will be developed—and .that these programs be designed to. rer 
-spect the cultural fabric and^ integrity, of tthe societies' in which they are 
implemented, * ' " / % ^ 
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A matrix integrating theoretical perspectives with major empirical research 



Region or 
Country 



Group 



Investigator 



Theoretical 
Perspectives 



Kenya 



Gusii 
Gusli 
Gusii 

Kipsigis 
Kikuyu 



Whiting and Whiting (1975> 
Whiting. (19$3) . ^ ; 
Dixon, Tronick, Keefer, and 
Brazelton (1981) ^ 
Super and Harkness (1982) ' \ 
Xeiderman and Leiderman (1977) 



PsychcJcuitural 
Psychocultural 

J^sychobiologicai^ 



Uganda - 


Ganda 
Ganda 


Arnsworth (1967, 1977-^} , 
Geber(l958); Geber and 
^ Dean (1957)' 


. Ethotogical • 

* 


Zambia 


Urban Zambian 
Zambian 


. Caster and Brazelton (19S2) - 
Goldberg (197% 


Psychobiological 
* 


Botsw^(ta-. 


!Kung San 


.Konner (1977-b) 

■i > ' 


Evolutionary 


Japan 


Ainu ^ 
Urban Japanese ^ 


Munifoe and Munroe (1975) 
^! Caudlll (1972); Caudlll and . 
Frost(1972); Caudill and- 
B4ath' (1966); Caudlll and 
Schooler (1973); Caudill 
and Wemstein (1969) 


■ V* 



South Pacific Fias 

^ ^ Marquesans 



Sostek, Vietze, Zaslow, 
Kreiss, Waals,. and 
Rubenstein (1981) 
'Martini and Kirkpatrick (198],) 



* 



Latin America Cojombians 



Guatemalans 



super! Clement;/ Vauri, . 
(Shristiansen, Mora, and. 
Pferrerra (1981) ^ . , 
Klein, Lasky-, Yarbrough, 
Habicht, and Sellers (1977) 
Lester and Brazelton (1982) 
Brazelton (1977) 



Guatemalan's 
Mexicans 



Psychobiological 
Psychobiological 



l^ote . Theoretical perspectives are named prjiy for. research explicitly stating such an 
tatloEn, Other research, unlabeled, coufd"^ be viewed as eclectic in approach. 
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FIGURE-CAPTIONS 



Figure 1 , A model for psychocultural research. Note. From "A model of 
• ^ » \ t ' 

psychocultural "research" (p. 30); by,J. W.. M; Whiting, 1977, in P. 

't 1 
Leiderman^; S, Tulkin, and A'. Rosenfeid (Eds.)» Culture and infancy . 

New Y|j|^: Academic" Press,, Copyright 1977 . by"' Academic Press. 

Heprinted by permission, 

Figure ;2 . * ReJationships among s^^ems of variables in cross-cultural 

studies.. Note; From "Cross*cultuV*al psychology" (p, 559), by 
' -C. Triarrdis, 1979, in M. E. Meyer (Ed.), Found ation s ' of^-.pgycholog V . 

■ % ■ : ■ 

New YorkJ=-. Oxford Press. Copyright 1979 by Oxford Press. Re- 

H *■ : / 

printed by permission. 

' 

I 

Figure 3 . Dawson's biosocial psychdiogical system. No te . From .Cross* 
cultural research methods (p. 183), by R. W.. Brislin,*W, J. Lonner, 
and R. M:Thorndike (Eds-), 1973. New York: John Wil^^^^&^ns..^ 
Cof^yright 1973 by Dohn Wiley & Sons. Reprinted by permUsi(jn/ 



Figure 4^ A^^sychoblological model for the cross-cultural study of the 
organi^atiop^of infant behavior- h { o te . From "Cros^-cultural gssess- 
meht" of? neonatal behavior" (p. 51), in A. Wagner and H. W. 
Stevenson (Eds.), 1982, Cultural perspectives on thild development . 
New Yo^>P W. y]?; Freeman Sons. Copyright 1982 }Dy W, H. 
■ Freeman &«^Sons., Reprinted by permission, - " 



riura 
t-^auna 
terrain 



HISTORY 



Migrations 
Bo]frowings 
Inventions 



MAIMT2NAMCC 
SYSTEMg 



Settlement pat- 
te^rns ^ 
Household type 
Social struc-* 
^ ture 
Systems of 
defense 

Law an4 social- 

eontrol 
Division of 

labor 



^ CHILD'S 

" learniug' 
ehvironheht 

^^^^ 

'^asks assigned 

to older ^ 

ehildr<£h 
Froqu<^ncy and ^ 
^' intensity 
Rewards arid 
I punishmentftet 
^ Disciplinary ^ 
. teehniguos 
Salionco o£ 
, mother ^d - 
^father 
Hmnber of eire- 
takers 
* Infant stress 
J 



THE^NDIVIDOAfc 
ADULT 



LEAI^HED 



Beh^ivioral styles 
Skills ohd ' 

abilities 
yalue Apriorities 
Conflicts 
defenses 



Noeds 
Drives ' 
Motives 
Capacities 



EXPRISSSIVE ^ * 
"^S^S^EMS * 

Hjigic beliefs V 
Religious dogmai 
^tual and 

ceremonv . 
Art and ^ * 
* reeafQ^a^iofi, * ' 
^ taim^s ^d play 

h Suicid^ 



*These variables aVedixectlx related to mothex^in^t interaction. 



Figure 1.^ A model for psycho cultural research 
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*Mo their* infant interaction is, ^ variable related to. pie interindividual 5y^tem. ^ 



Figure 2 ^ Reidtionships aiiibhg systemsTof "variables in!. cro^s-^cultural. studies* 
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6^djCt)t tnntiences form oC cultural system as blcto^tca! ad3ptatton<^ Soci 
^ — H — i 



-Mastery ^/er en^rona\ent — 



Phypiqu^ intlosncBd by: 
. Ciimalic adapiatJon ^ c " 

2: Setective nutrition - - 

//a//>ufri^io/> catis es: 
^ .I.Pfiysicatdndencfocrinechanges 

- \ " ■ ■■ ■ 
. 0sdds& parasitic hfection csvis&s: ^ 
. i.P^V^cdlandps^xhofqgicaJdTistur^^nc^s 
2L!Selectivi?agantiDrra^tanc€ 

• ■■ '- .-V- -' ■ . --^ 

Inhabits o( p^pcepluef iaference. 




1. Attitudes ' * ' 

2. Personality Iraiii 

3/C6gajtivesiVlft-4 
4.^pa^V^p2rceptuat skitts 



2:Spafialabr% , \ ^ 
;i?j^^09f€^s%^ responses 



. £coiogic3i fndaencss: ^ 

1. Culturaltydetdrmtfidd^to^fdnce 
- .tor enviroFWtiental stresses 

2. Spatial abiJi:y 

3. Habtts ofsparceptuat tti^erence/ 
' 1 ^- 4, Vocabulary needed fo?syfvt'-'3l 

■v " -■;//'. . ■ 

I.P^chologicai responses^ _ 
- ag^re^siye^&avtor , - 

2/Ckitt6r&ftydetermm^ta!e^nce^ 



-tnd Vidua!' 
rf>syct>o!o9i<:all 
and 

, Processes ^ 



Figure 5. Dawson *s bios6cial psychological system * 
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OfganliattOn of infant behavior 



— Cenettc endoimeat 
— Intrauterine.environment 
—Prenatal history 

^Maternal Teprodiic6\^ and 
obstetrical Kstorj* 

y ' 

Behavioral phenoi^.'pe 



*this variable is dixectly related to mother-infant interaction. 



Figure 4 , A-^psychobiological .model for the cross-cultural study 
V . of the qrganiz^ajtiori' of infant>behavior* - \ 
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